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NEW MEDICI BOOKS 


IN WHICH THE NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ARE A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


CHINESE PAINTING 
By OswaLp SIREN. 

This work by the greatest living authority on Chinese 
Art gives a history of the development of Chinese painting 
from the Han (3rd century B.C.) to the end of the Yuan 
dynasty. 

With 228 plates in monochrome collotype. Edition 
limited to 500 copies. 2 Volumes. Size, 124 x 8} ins. 
Price, £7 7s. net complete. 

(November.) 


THE HORSE IN ART 
FROM PRIMITIVE TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
By Lipa L. FLEITMANN. 
(Mrs. JoHN Van S. Bioopcoop, M.F.H.). 
Foreword by A. J. Munnincs, R.A. 

The book is destined to become a standard work on the 
part played in Art History by the horse. Mrs. Blood- 
good, who is already well known in America as a sporting 
writer, covers the vast field from the first crude drawings 
of our cave ancestors down to modern times. 

With 112 monochrome collotype illustrations. Size, 
10} xX 7} ins. £3 38. net. 

(Now ready.) 


ART AND COMMONSENSE 
By S. C. Karnes SMITH. 

How many people can satisfactorily answer for them- 
selves the question “‘ What is a work of Art?” Mr. 
Kaines Smith, in his vigorous and picturesque exposition, 
sets out to show that far from being a difficult and abstruse 
subject art forms part of our daily life, and is by no means 
beyond the scope of comprehension of the ordinary 
individual. 

With six plates in colour. 7s. 6d. net. 

(November.) 
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Are now ready for posting Overseas—obtainable 
from the Medici Shops (see below), of dealers 
everywhere, or write for 36-page illustrated 
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BOND STREET, 


A PAINTER’S BAGGAGE 


By WALTER BayEs. 

The well-known painter has amused himself by writing 
a thoroughly unconventional account of a holiday in 
Venice and along the Adriatic coast. Altogether a 
fascinating little book. 

With 16 monochrome illustrations by the author. 
Size, 7444 ins. 6s. net. (Now Ready 


THE WILES OF THE FOX 


By LionEL EDWARDS 

In this new sketch-book Lionel Edwards gives us th 
fruits of his experience of the devious and wily ways of 
the fox. A book which should indeed be in great demand 
this Christmas. 

With 46 illustrations in colour and black and white. 
Size, 10x74 ins. 10s. 6d. net Limited editions 30s. 
and {5 5s. (November 


THE STORY OF THE GARDEN 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 

Miss Rohde traces the richly storied past of the garden 
from the earliest times and deals in detail with such 
fascinating subjects as rock gardens, mazes, topiary 
work, fountains, pools, the journeys of the great plant 
explorers, to mention a few. 

300 Pages of text. 32 Pages of monochrome illus- 
trations and five plates in colour. Price, 16s 
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HIS APOLOGIES 


By Rupyarp KIPLING. 

An entrancing new poem with particularly apt illus- 
trations by R. H. Buxton. ‘“ The dog lover will be moved 
as strongly as the Kiplingite who has long been willingly 
enchained by this master enchanter.’’—The Time 

Size, 8} 5} ims. Paper, 1s. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

(Now read, 


free. 
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‘PICTURES 


Autumn publications include new works by 
i Campbell Taylor, R.A., Algernon Talmage, R.A., 
R. G. Brundrit, A.R.A. A new Medici Print, 
“The Torn Hat,” by Thomas Sully, and numerous 
other reproductions at prices from 2s. to {4 4s. 
Write for complete Autumn print list, post free 
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Illustrated. 15s. net. 
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COVEREL AND CO. Stories of the South Seas 
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COUNTRY LIFE tr. 
Autumn Books 
EPISODES IN A VARIED LIFE 
By LORD CONWAY OF ALLINGTON 
With 33 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. To be published on Nov. 2nd 


Explorer, mountaineer, connoisseur, professor of Art, author, archeologist and Member of 
Parliament, Lord Conway’ s career itself presents a panorama of present-day culture while 
revealing a charming and compelling personality. Few men have shown such versatility, 
and fewer have attained eminence in such widely differentiated fields of activity. This 
autobiography includes exploits, adventures and discoveries in many lands. 





SPORTING INTERLUDES AT GENEVA 
By ANTHONY BUXTON 


With 67 illustrations. Crown 4to. 10/6 net. 


Anthony Buxton, a member of the League of Nations Secretariat, gives an account of the bird 
photography and sport which he crammed into his short off-hours at Geneva. He describes 
the great variety of birds that spend the summer in that neighbourhood, devoting separate 
chapters to a few of the most interesting species. He relates his queer sport with probably 
the only pack of beagles on the Continent ; with the rifle after wild boar in the Jura; and 
with the sophisticated trout of the country. 


‘Tf this high level of humour and understanding could be imparted to all nature 
books the birds would soon have little to fear from their enemy man.’’—The Times. 





LITTLE SHIPS NATURAL ROCK GARDENING 
By JOHN SCOTT HUGHES By B. SYMONS-JEUNE 
With random sketches by FRANK MASON, R.I. Illustrated from photographs and many diagrams 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 net 9} x 64 ins. (October 20th). 10/6 net 
A book that nite all who sail yachts or small boats. ci ee ae Geen gunmen: SAF GES wiley OEE TNR 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
OLDER MOUSIE CHARLIE THE FOX 


y “GOLDEN GORSE.” By JOHN BUDDEN, author of “ Jungle John.” 
Pencil Sketches by LIONEL EDWARDS With 35 pencil drawings by G. D. ARMOUR 
Crown 4to. 10/6 net Foolscap 4to. 6/- net 
— adventures of the world-famous pony, “ Moorland Every boy and girl keen on the countryside will be thrilled by 
the adventures of Charlie the Fox Cub, Brownie the Badger and 


MOCK UNCLE others, and especially with Mr. Armour’s drawings. 
pk 
By BRENDA E. SPENDER 
36 illustrations by J. H. DOWD. THREE’S COMPANY 
Foolscap 4to. October 2oth. 6/- net By JOHN THORBURN 


By the creators of that fascinating book, IMPORTANT With illustrations by ARNRID JOHNSTON 
PEOPLE, this story of Little Pitters and Ruffie and Jimsie ; : 


Svmes and the stranger ‘‘ Mock Uncle,” who arrived in their Foolscap 4to 6/- net 

mother’s absence will enchant its public. For Ruffie appears 

in the Dryceum pantomime, Jimsie fights a great pig and John Thorburn has the special gift of entertaining children 
Mock Uncle chases burglars. Children and adventures alike He is the lucky possessor of the key to their own delightful 
are exquisitely the real thing. world where fact and make-believe are indistinguishabl 
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For True Adventure, Heroism and Cool British 
Bravery, read — 


FRONTIERS 


By SIR GEORGE DUNBAR, Bart. 
A Personal Narrative of Breathless Interest and Immediate Im- 
portance. BRITISH TO THE CORE. 


| 
Fully illustrated Z@ = net 


THE GREAT VICTORIANS 


EDITED BY H. J. & HUGH MASSINGHAM 








Forty Great Victorians by Forty Great Living Writers. “The 
Book of the Year.” 
| 
576 pp. In one Volume 8 6 net 


THE NEW MORALITY 


By G. E. NEWSOM, Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge 


In view of the recent influential protest against the teaching of 
The New Morality, we should like to draw attention to this 
vigorous challenge to the unchristian, immoral, and subversive 


propaganda so dangerously prevalent to-day. 


| 4 
© = net 


LOVABLE BEASTS 


By HARPER CORY. 


Fellow of the Canadian Geographical Society. 
A new approach to the study of Animal Lore by one who knows 
his subjects intimately. 


Eighteen fascinating animal histories, with sixty exquisite camera 


studies. 
12'6 ne: 


Write NOW for prospectuses and catalogue of 
our Autumn publications 
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MARXIST HISTORY 


T is curious to consider how Marxist history and criticism 
| have grown up separately from the rest of modern 

thought. 

Marxism has now been developing and spreading for 
something like seventy years ; it is now an international cul- 
ture just reaching its phase of full maturity. It is apparently 
the only really vital intellectual movement in the western 
world. Yet all the rest of our literature and learning still 
put up their barriers against it. The old bourgeois culture 
does not know about it; or if it does know about it, ignores 
it; or, if it speaks of it, misrepresents it. Nothing seems to 
me to bear out more convincingly the Marxists’ own conten- 
tion as to the influence of class interests on people’s opinions 
than the way in which the bourgeois writers on history, eco- 
nomics, polities, literature and art refuse to read the Marxist 
books even for the purpose of condemning them, will not 
discuss the Marxist ideas even to point out their fallacies, 
and manage to leave the great Marxists out of their cosmoses 
in spite of the fact that, however much one may disapprove 
of them, they must certainly be recognised as among the 
great geniuses and leaders of the time. 

I have recently had striking experience of this in the case 
of three highly intelligent friends of mine, all professional 
historians or critics, who have taken the most violent ex- 
ception to recent articles of mine on Marxism. One of them 
is a brilliant music critic with whom I have for many years 
been in the habit of conversing about literature and life on 
what seemed to be a basis of generally sympathetic points 
of view. Now, however, when I go to see him, scarcely am 
I inside the door when I am greeted with complaints and 
reproaches. What he reproaches me with particularly is the 
attempt to degrade art by relating it to the social situation 
of the artist when it ought properly to be regarded as a 
creation entirely spiritual, having its existence on a super- 
terrestrial plane. 

Now the truth is that all these years my friend has known 
perfectly well that I saw a connectign between works of art 
and the environments in which they were produced, and 
that he himself has also seen this connection. We have fre- 
quently had engrossing discussions of the role played in the 
work of various artists by the factors of period, nation, race, 
and social status; and, as a matter of fact, it was precisely 
the early essays of this writer which first made me see the 
relation of music to the age and environment of the com- 
My friend, I think, had been influenced by Taine— 


poser. 


at any rate, he admired Taine and pursued a method which 
somewhat recalled Taine’s and which set him off rather 
Sharply from his immediate predecessor, Huneker. He 
could perfectly understand and accept Taine’s * race, milieu 
and moment ” for any moment of the past or for any milieu 
of the present inside the bourgeois cultural sphere. 


But 


when it came to an objective consideration of the influence 
on modern art of the fundamental social differences and con- 
flicts of the present, he abandoned his Tainian approach and 
ascended into realms of aesthetic metaphysics where I found 
it very difficult to follow him. 

Another writer, an able historian of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century America, has recently taken me to task 
in print for what he considers a betrayal of art for politics. 
Yet he has himself in the past been largely preoccupied 
with politics. He is the author of several valuable political 
histories, and I had always assumed that he considered 
as I certainly do—the writing of history an art. I had 
been aiming myself, in the articles to which he objected, 
at writing a little contemporary history. But the point is 
apparently that though it is legitimate to write the history 
of Populism, for example, or of bourgeois municipal reform, 
it is not legitimate to write the story of contemporary 
labour agitation which raises questions of Marxist theory. 
He further accused me—one of the commonest defences 
against Marxism—of having accepted Communism as a 
** religion.”” And he concluded with what seemed to me 
the hysterical statement that for his part he preferred the 
companionship of such “ jailbirds *”? as Dostoevsky, Cer- 
vantes, Defoe, and E. E. Cummings—though so far as I 
know I have never written a word, and should under no 
circumstances consent to write a word, calculated to dis- 
courage or dissuade him from consorting with these high 
spirits ; and though, if jail be the test of the élite, it is equally 
true that Lenin and Trotsky and W. Z. Foster have all had 
their doses of prison. 

A third writer, an Irish woman of unusual range of read- 
ing, social experience and travel, has also criticised articles 
of mine severely from the point of view of an ignorance of 
Marxism and of a misunderstanding of what I was trying 
to say, which seemed to me at first amazing on the part of 
one who had grown up in the midst of Irish politics and 
who had taken part in the Irish rebellion against English 
cultural domination. Yet the point was here again that it 
is one thing to understand, to share, the Irish grievances 
against England, another to understand, to think out one’s 
relation to, the struggle between capitalism and the classes 
it is dispossessing. When I last saw my Irish friend, she 
mentioned as if with impatience that the chief question that 
the young people of Ireland seemed to be interested in to- 
day was the electrification of the Shannon. The Irish of 
her generation are like our Southerners in that they are 
all the farther from recognising the urgency of the problems 
of the transition to q socialistic from a capitalistic society 
because they are only just coming to recognise the problems 
of the transition to an industrial society from an old- 
fashioned agrarian one. 

All three of these people, of course, have recognised the 
French Revolution—they have recognised the ‘American 
revolution. They understand and are ready to appreciate 
the eighteenth-century enlightenment which led up to them. 
They are themselves partly the products of that enlighten- 
ment, still carrying on more or less its tradition. But they 
have never really accepted the Russian revolution, and 
they will not see that the culture of Marxism corresponds 
in our own time to the culture of the French enlightenment 
in it. ‘As that lit the way for the rising bourgeoisie about 
to seize political power, so Marxism prepares for Socialism 
and the classless society of the future. 

Marxism is, then, not a religion, though Das Kapital 
is the Bible of warring sects and though Communism has 
tended to call forth the qualities, emotions and types of 
character which have been identified with religions in the 
past. It is not a fixed body of dogma. It is not a diabolical 
conspiracy for substituting propaganda for art. The work 
of art is a work of art for the Marxist as for the non- 
Marxist—though he may also interest himself in examining 
it, as the non-Marxist will not do, as a record of the needs 
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which have evoked it, as the botanist and the ornithologist 
must examine even the most beautiful birds and flowers. 
What Marxism is, is a scientific point of view which schools 
itself to be independent of class in order that it may for 
the first time in the history of thought study society and 
culture realistically in the light of the relationships of classes. 
The eighteenth-century philosophers were utopians who 
had never really studied economics and who thought that 
the general good will of men would be enough to promote 
general prosperity. The Marxist has a more realistic grasp : 
he has had time to study revolutions and the things that 
happen after them, and he has worked out a veritable engi- 
neer’s technique for analysing society and manipulating its 
various forces. But the intellectual work of Marxism, like 
its political work, is far from finished. It has many dis- 
coveries still to make, and it must be flexible and daring to 
make them. Whatever official formulas may be put for- 
ward by the present regime in Russia or anyone else, 
Marxism is not an official set of formulas, but a new vision 
of human life and a new method of dealing with it. This 
is what you learn from reading the great Marxists : Marx 
and Engels, Lenin and Trotsky—though it is not always 
what you gather from their disciples. 

From the point of view of intellectual controversy, it is 
one of the unfortunate features of Marxism that the Marxist 
ean always blackmail the non-Marxist. When the heretic 
or suspected witch failed to give the answer desired, the in- 
quisitor could always say: ** The devil put that into your 
mouth! ’? The Marxist can always reply : ‘* Your income 

or your habits—made you say that!’ (The 
amateur psycho-analyst can do the same thing, for that 
matter.) And it is true that Marxism may be exploited as 
a cheap way of always appearing to be right or simply of 
making oneself disagreeable with a semblance of justifica- 
tion. This situation will not, however, deter me from say- 
ing that I can see no sound philosophical reason why middle- 
class readers and writers of unusually wide culture such as 
the persons I have mentioned above, should ignore the great 
creative force of Marxism and denounce for all the stupidest 
extravagances of Marxists another middle-class writer like 
myself who tries to call attention to it. 

The result is, at any rate, that Marxism remains, as I 
have said, largely in a separate compartment from the rest 
of contemporary culture. The two streams run parallel! to 
one another, the latter slackening its current as the former 
gathers power. There are a certain number of people, to 
be sure, who try to make the best of both worlds, who try 
to apply Marxist technique within such limits that it will 
not lead to any disquieting conclusions. For example, 
Charles A. Beard, who is said to regard Marx’s Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte as one of the most brilliant 
historical analyses he has ever read, could scarcely have 
written his history if the author of The Eighteenth 
Brumaire had never existed; yet he hardly ever writes an 
article nowadays about the embarrassments of the present 
day without expressly repudiating Marxism. But the posi- 
tion of people of this kind is uncomfortable. In general, it 
is surprising how promptly the writers are lining up in one 
or other of the two camps, and how readily their anta- 


social 


misms are developing. 

I do not mean in the least that all the good writers are 
coming into the Marxist camp. The Marxists are far from 
all being geniuses, and some of our best writers are far 
from Marxism and, from all appearances, likely to remain so. 
Marxism is not a touchstone for artistic or intellectual or 
moral excellence. But if we compared those men of genius 
outside it with those whom it has inspired, we should recog- 
nise it—if we had no other means—as the great political- 
intellectual movement of the time. That other world is 
dying at the end of its blind alley; but this other, just com- 
ing to maturity, has its immense creative work to do. 
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THE 


ILL June was over 
And nesting done, 
And new flowers crowded 
Old flowers away, 
My pretty lover 
With love unclouded 
Made sweet the moth-light 
And swect the day. 


MOTH 


Teach me, O sages, 
Imagined worth ; 

Yield me some treasure 
Of simple guile, 

Whereof the gauge is 
Ordained to measure 

True faith from beauty— 
Womanhood’s wile. 


In times unclouded 
A cloud was born ; 
Love is a rover, 
Yet roved not I: 
New flowers crowded, 
My June was over, 
And only the moths 
Came flitting by. 


A. E. Copparp. 
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Peking Picnic. By ANN 
7s. 6d. 

The Dove and Roebuck. 

Luxury Liner. 

The Laughing Pioneer. 

The Child of Ward IV. 


lated by Margaret Goldsmith. 


NOVELS 


Brinpce. Chatto and Windus. 


By Ena Limereer. Dent. 6s. 


Gina Kaus. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Paun GREEN. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
HertTua VON GEBHARDT. ‘Trans- 
Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 


> 


We all have our good and bad “ sitters.”” Ibsen, Mr. Shaw, 
Tchekov and many others will pose like angels—or rather bronzes 

for Mr. MacCarthy, whereas D. H. Lawrence always fidgets 
for him. We all know—and repeat it to ourselves—that subject 
is nothing and treatment everything, but our repudiated pre- 
judices creep in, if not after, certainly before the fact. 


I know those great businesses with the personalities of 
super men, continuous generations that develop as slowly 


in print as they do in life, the highly coloured squalor, the 
strolling players: these delightful vagabonds are not for me— 
therefore they compel me to do them more than justice. 

But with an inherent distrust of the picturesque I have my 
two weaknesses: China and South Africa. It may, of course, 
be Mrs. Buck and Miss Stone, Olive Schreiner, Mrs. Sarah 
Gertrude Millin and Miss Pauline Smith, but if this be so the 
tribute is all the greater: they have rendered their territory 
for ever fertile, eternally alive with anticipation. Expecting 
much—in fact disappointment—I found Peking Picnic a con- 
tinuous exquisite pleasure. ** It can’t go on being as good as this,” 
you say to yourself, but actually it goes on getting better and 
better, as subtle and entertaining as it was at the beginning, 
but always more various and more profound. In so many novels 
that start well the stream contracts and evaporates as the river 
flows onward. Without ever clutching, Miss Bridge never loosens 
her hold either on her characters or on her story. It is rare to 
find so much delicacy and insight, so many lights and shadows, 
never arresting the movement of the narrative. There is a perfect 
harmony between external and internal events. Actions and 
action contribute to—-and are contributed to by—the characters. 

A party of diplomats— English, American, French—-decide to 
visit certain shrines. The decision is as haphazard as most of 
our inspired plans tend to be. But human beings defy the laws 
of competent catering. All of the characters burst the bonds 
of their menu. Each one not only comes to life but to seme 
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The King of Rome 


McNAIR WILSON _ 5/- 


Macaulay ARTHUR BYRANT sf 
Prince Charlie 


COMPTON MACKENZIE _ 5/- 


(October 27th) 


Socrates PROF. A. E. TAYLOR 5/- 


(October 27th) 


The Decline and Fall of 
the Labour Party 


JOHN SCANLON 
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FICTION 


THE CAT WHO SAW GOD 


ANNA GORDON KEOWN 


“Long long may readers sit, before they find a book, which in addition to other 
charms, has such a completely penetrating and sy npethethe appreciation of the 
Autocrat of the Hearthrug.” Times Lit. Sup. 


“Tt will certainly be remembered by reviewers when many novels of the year 
are forgotten.” Yorkshire Post. 7/6 


MUTINOUS WIND 


“ The possessor of an unusual intelligent and cultured mind .... this very 
attractive story. Spectator. 7/6 


30 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.2 


ROBERT SPEAIGHT 
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newly discovered——and quite inevitable—(this is Miss Bridge’s 
great triumph) way of living. 

Laura Leroy and China divide the honours. Laura is a 
beautifully drawn character with her humour, her integrity, 
her awareness and her dreams. Her touch on life is the touch 
of perfect spiritual taste. She is never altogether at rest with 
her fate because, when she is in China, England and her children 
are battering on her nerves and invading her emotions. Whereas 
when she isin England, China avenges herself by doing the same 
thing. It is not a question of divided loyalties—Miss Bridge is 
too subtle for that—-but of the tugging torments of half-acknow- 
ledged allegiances. It is through Mrs. Leroy’s eyes that the 
brown-paper landscape lives for us and blossoms, and that more 
than ever before Chinese art “ carries truth like an arrow or 
a pang.” 

But Laura is by no means the whole picnic. There is the 
professor who falls in love with her, the military attaché and 
his wife, the French secretary, Miss Hand, the American novelist, 
her two nieces. The girl Annette is a particularly profound 
study of the curiously American peculiarity of studying, and 
to a certain extent understanding, books without being able to 
react in any way Lo life ; life always remaining in the flat and never 
resolving itself into the quick and changing solutions which 
even quite stupid Europeans make and recognise all the time. 
Miss Bridge has also succeeded in giving a ne’er-do-well charm 
and reality. Derek Fitzmaurice’s personality is woven of the 
strands of semi-abandoned fastidiousness—the fabric of which 
so many so-called * rotters ” are made. I should perhaps add that 
Peking Picnic contains also bandits and local colour. But as the 
bandits are bandits the word hardly seems to convey their 
reality, and in the same way “ local colour,” seems a ridiculous 
phrase to use about the description of a country which leaves a 
flavour in your mouth and a scent in your nostrils. 

The Dove and Roebuck is extremely deliberate, yet one doubts 
whether Miss Limebeer had altogether made up her mind about 
Perhaps like so many of us she omitted 
her first chapters after her theme 


what she was going to do. 
to rewrite—and 
entangled her. 

She begins with the description of the village. Her prose is 
brilliant and brittle without a single rubato phrase. At times 
it is as tiring as the flickering, involuntary lights of a worn copy 
ofa film. Also throughout the book there is too much “ we ” 
and “one,” given the fact that the narrator never appears. 
The first half, though almost completely divorced from the 
second half, contains excellent things: “* Why speak of the 
wishes and dreams of youth when reality is so ill-regarded ? . . . 
Mrs. Steel spent her days, removing herself hourly from any 
hope of salvation by a life so vitiated, a creed so emasculated 
it was a wonder she was able to survive the days at all. There 
was nothing to which she did not immediately apply some theory, 
no incident which she did not completely misread, no sentiment 
she did not over-cherish, no happiness she did not devoutly 
uspect, no sorrow she did not eagerly embrace.” 

This is excellent but it has little to do with what Miss Limebeer 
is about to tell us. Her shrewdness (*‘ it is difficult to forget a 
sorrow simply because a more practical solution to one’s difliculties 
is available”) is an interruption rather than an addition to her 


scrap 


“6 


theme. 
Lou is a harlot 
She is also, in the eyes of her creator, a Lorelei. 


for once, thank God, a harlot without a heart 
of gold. Dis- 
tinctive, dominant and destructive, she brings with her life 
and ruin. In the second part of the book Miss Limebeer chants 
with a somewhat self-conscious—but always unrelieved—lyrical 
intensity, reaching at times something of the quality of Mary 
Webb : 

* But as the darkness shuts off all normal stimulus to certain 
qualities in the mind, leaving the channels of the inner conscious- 
ness sore and exposed, down which the personality runs headlong, 
Say her cheeks are 
tenderness, they are not the peach or the rose, they are the 
flowering of generosity, the faint intangible beauty of man’s 


so acts the curious influence of love .. 


Say her eyes are skies, they are not stars or 
lakes or flowers; they are the sum contents of the air around, 
they are the blueness of the earths themselves, the light seraphie 
Say her lips are blood— 
they are not roses, pinks, or any things: it is the water of life 
they hold, the heart of anxiety, the prayer for an answer, the 
For there the answer hangs, spent 
urrows In a forest glade, shot bolts upon a closing door.” 

The weakness of Miss Limebeer’s book lies in the fact that 


better feelings. 


breathing of twin wandering globes. 


cry—cry to the beloved. 


each balloon is blown up with her own breath and tied with her 
own. string. 

The Dove and Roebuck is the creditable failure of a remarkable 
and rightly ambitious writer. Lurury Liner is Grand Hotel 
transferred to the sea and removed from the occasional torments of 
psychology. We meet—most agreeably—a number of acquaint- 
ances (acquaintances in fiction) who, without unduly tugging 
at our emotions, entertain us as much and as easily as fellow- 
passengers should do. We recognise the wircless operator 
delivering messages of world importance while only waiting for 
news of his sick child, the millionaire, the aristocratic beauty who 
means to sell herself but falls in love instead, the singer, the 
philosopher (third class), the scientist (second class), the doctor, 
the small business man, etc., ete. The end, though a trifle tidy, 
is agreeable. 

In fact a reviewer's holiday. 

The Laughing Pioneer describes life in a southern State of 
North America where a middle-aged aristocratic lady loves— 
without, apparently, his knowing it—a guitar-playing farm hand. 
The Klan seeing only sin (it is a monotonous life) where the 
reader is meant to see only beauty, drives the woman out of 
her mind. The theme demands poetry and tension. These, 
unfortunately, are lacking. Mr. Green provides quiet competence 
and impeccable taste. 

The Child of Ward IV is so delicately attuned to psychological 
vibrations that there comes a moment when the reader demands 
more.  Johanna—a beautiful character—* felt as light as air, 
in that curious state between despair and exaltation which 
seems to suspend human beings in a vacuum, and causes them, 
breathlessly, to reach out their hands, hungry for ordinary 
happiness and a rest from happiness . . .” There is not a false 
note from start fo finish (the translation is exquisite) and perhaps 
it is ungracious to feel that from bending your ears to catch so 
many hushed notes an ultimate feeling of weariness descends 
upon the listener. ELIZABETH BreEsco. 


EDUCATION 
Order. 


Gs. 6d. 


PROBLEMS OF 


Education and the Social 
RussELL. Allen and Unwin. 


By Berrranp 


This book is excellent propaganda. Like most propagandists, 
Mr. Russell is subtle to detect the psychological weakness of 
his opponents, but sometimes bland to his own. His book is 
full of vulnerable things. 

Conservatives as Imperialists lay stress on heredity because they 
belong to the white race but are rather uneducated. Radicals lay 
stress on education because it is potentially democratic .. . 

The town-dweller has, instead (of patriotism), a sentiment largely 
artificial, largely the product of his education and his newspapers. 

Progressive educators . have been inclined to generate 
self-importance in the child, and to let him feel himself a little 
aristocrat whom adults must serve. 

And the whole of the chapter on class feeling in education 
shows Mr. Russell as a brilliant critic, from an intellectual stand- 
point. For he is a propagandist for disinterested curiosity, the 
promotion of rational enquiry. One is tempted to feel that 
that is all he really does care about, that his only reason for 
disliking injustice is that it makes research difficult. “If a 
conquering dogmatic Marxism were to replace Christianity, it 
might be as great an obstacle to scientific progress as Christianity 
has been.” 

There is to be a ruling class, but it is to be a class of the clever 
boys who will be educated apart. As the cognitive part of 
man is the basis of his excellence, the only mortal sin is to be 
closed to argument, or to teach doctrines which cannot be 
intellectually proved. 

It is curious that Mr. Russell should be drawn to Communism, 
because he does not give the impression of liking community 
life very much. The physical presence of other people hinders 
thinking, and he would hate that. He says rightly that “ science 
has so altered our technique as to make the world one economic 
unit” but omits to say that this has no connection with the 
psychological unit, to point out that Nationalism fails not because 
the nation is too small a group but because it is too large. It 
would be presumptuous of me to pretend to know what the 
proletariat think about Communism ; but its increasing attraction 
for the bourgeois lies in its demand for self-surrender for those 
individuals who, isolated, feel themselves emotionally at sea. 
Docs Mr. Russell never contemplate the possibility that intellectual 
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ROSE MACAULAY 





In her eagerly awaited new novel, Miss Macaulay draws a variegated 
picture of England on the brink of the Civil War. For her characters 
she brings to life Herrick and Cleveland and other actual seventeenth 
century personages. While telling a human love story of great beauty, 
Miss Macaulay’s new novel must rank as a piece of invaluable historical 

and literary research. 


Eternity in an Hour 


WERNON KROW:.:¢ 


This beautiful book is a story of boyhood, a study of the susceptible years of youth faithfully 
remembered and exquisitely recorded—a veritable oasis in the present literary desert. 
6/- 


My Bones will Keep 


Mr. Richardson’s first novel ‘‘A Strong Man Needed!’’ caused him to be hailed as ‘the new 
humorist.’’ His new book will establish his reputation for bitter satire. His sense of humour is 
still incorrigible, but his purpose more serious—the ‘‘ debunking ”’ of the romantic hero of the 

modern novel. 


3/6 








MAN NAMED LUKE 
March Cost 


‘¢Let us say at once that this is emphatically one of the most distin- 
guished novels that have appeared this season, both in regard to the 
delicately imaginative quality of its fantasy and to the concinnity 

of its style.”"—Morning Post. 
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curiosity is neurotic, a compensation for those isolated from a 
social group, sexually starved, or physically weak ? 

In his treatment of sex and of religion he hates, not only 
the wrong kind of mystery, but any mystery, all that cannot be 
reduced to rational proportions or test tube knowledge. Knowledge 
will save the lover and the worshipper. All that is not under- 
standable is “ childish emotion.” The trouble is that Mr. Russell 
refuses to admit that man’s nature is dual, and that each part 
of him has its own conception of justice and morality. In his 
passionate nature man wants lordship, to live in a relation of 
power with others, to obey and to command, to strut and to 
He desires mystery and glory. In his cerebral nature 
he cares for none of these things. He wants to know and be 
gentle ; he fecls his other passionate nature is frightening and 
cruel. 

The liberal methods of education are far better for the latter ; 
whether they are as satisfying to the former as the old methods, 
with all their grave faults, is more doubtful. Liberals like 
Mr. Russell hate aristocracy and would substitute bureaucracy, 
since they hate personal power because of its frequent cruelty. 
The danger is, though, that, destroying it, man will grow dingy, 
society a collection of rentiers governed by an intellectual watch 
committee ; instead of the terror, the spiritual bully. 

Edueation, whatever it pretend, can do nothing for the indi- 
vidual; it is always social. The growth of an individual cannot 
be planned ; it is the outcome of passionate relationships (hence 
the importance of the family. All the criticisms levelled at it 
are just and vet, as Mr. Russell bravely admits, we cannot picture 
the world without it), and these exist under any society or system 
of education. Kropotkin owed as much to the Corps des pages 
as to anything else. 

The failure of modern education lies not in its attention to 
individual needs, nor to methods, nor even to the moral ideals it 
preaches, but in the fact that nobody genuinely believes in our 
society, for which the children are being trained. All books—- 
and this is one of them-——which help to make people conscious 
of this lack of belief are valuable and should be read. 

W. H. AUDEN. 


swagger. 


THE REIGN OF 


Ramillies and the Union with Scotland. 
VELYAN. Longmans. 21s. 


ANNE 
By G. M. Tre- 


Professor Trevelyan may well be tired of hearing references 
to his great-uncle. But he must hear one more. “ What would 


we not give,” said Dean Milman, “for Macaulay’s Queen 
Anne?” When we say that we would give this book, but not 


much more, we mean a high compliment : for of all the unwritten 
histories of our imagination, Macaulay’s Anne appears to us the 
greatest. The theme would have suited him even better than 
William. The precarious equilibrium of the Revolution settle- 
ment, the court intrigues, the war of pamphlets, the hesitations 
and ** hedgings ” of cautious statesmen, the fury of faction, the 
strange paradox that the Union with Scotland took place 
when the two nations detested and feared each other worse than 
they had done since the days of Bruce, and the final peaceful 
accession of the House of Hanover—all this offered him a canvas 
on which he would have painted a most exciting picture. 

Yet in some most important respects Professor Trevelyan has 
a distinct superiority. Apart from the advantage of coming later, 
he is a better psychologist than Macaulay. He can understand 
the men who, not knowing what the morrow might bring forth, 
made their arrangements accordingly, and kept a foot in both 
camps. ‘To Macaulay, absolutely incorruptible himself, and living 
in less trying times, the path of duty was clear ; he did not make 
suflicient allowance for those who, finding it rough and dubious, 
steer now to the right and now to the left. Hence his judgments 
of the Russells and the Marlboroughs in one age, as of the Bacons 
and Cranmers in another, are worse than harsh 
intelligent. 


they are un- 
In Professor Trevelyan’s hands such men take on a 
more human guise, and his portrait of Marlborough, in par- 
ticular, without being mere eulogy, is so sympathetic that we 
see that great and magnanimous man, with all his imperfections, 
perhaps more nearly as he was than ever before. 

Another point of superiority may be called, in the terms of 
statics, a “mechanical advantage,” like that which modern 
writers have over ancient in being able to put digressions into 
appendices, and quotations within inverted commas. Macaulay’s 
Hlistory has no maps, no diagrams, no illustrations. His London 


is a masterpiece of descriptive writing ; but there are no plans 
to guide the reader as to the assaults of Luxemburg or thc 
retreat of William. Professor Trevelyan’s Ramillies is also a 
masterpiece ; but it gains in clearness through the accompanying 
map; and the same help is given for Gibraltar, Oudenarde and 
Minorca. It is hard to exaggerate the utility of these aids: 
** oculis subjecta fidelibus,” they double the vividness of the most 
vivid narrative. What would we not give for a Thucydidean map 
of the siege-works of Nicias ? 

The title-page of this volume, the second of the series, shows its 
design. By Ramillies all danger of a Bourbon hegemony of 
Europe was destroyed ; by the Union an even greater danger 
was averted, that Scotland might again become an enemy 
country, or—almost worse—might have to be compelled into a 
nominal friendship by a renewed application of Cromwellian 


force. The former result was achieved by the genius of Marl- 
borough ; the latter by the wisdom of statesmen in both 
kingdoms. We still feel the benefits, though we are too prone 


to forget to be grateful to those who did the work. Queen Anne 
is proverbially dead : there is no ruler whose reign has had mor 
living effects. In her first public speech she expressed her desire 
for the Union which secured the Protestant succession in Scot- 
land; her last act was to secure that succession in England by 
choosing the minister who was pledged to maintain it. 

The reign, and especially the portion here covered, is rich in 
dramatic events, which give Professor Trevelyan the opportunity 
of exercising his great narrative gifts. In the painful story of 
Captain Green of the Worcester he touches the magic shield 
of Sir Walter himself, and does not come off second in the en- 
counter. Not less vigorous is his tale of the first siege of Gib- 
raltar, a siege as vigorous as that sustained by Eliot in 1779, 
though less famous or momentous. Here Professor Trevelyan 
seizes his chance of doing justice to Admiral Leake, a sailor te 
whom England owes more than to many whom she has chosen 
to remember more faithfully. The siege and capture of Lille 
make another purple patch. But perhaps more valuable, 
as they are harder to write and need wider research, are the 
chapters dealing with Scottish life, character, and_ religion : 
chapters full of knowledge and marked throughout by sym- 
pathetic comprehension. The ordinary reader knows something of 
this from the Black Dwarf and the Bride of Lammermoor ; but 
even the scholar will learn much from these pages. 

After Oudenarde and Almanza it was unquestionably the 
duty of the Allies to make peace. The one had shown what could 
be attained by war, the other what could not. The chance was 
lost by haggling over a single clause of the proposed terms. ‘The 
result was that six years of glory and prosperity were sueceeded by 
six of confused intrigues, of victories worse than defeats, of 
* dodges and palterings,”’ ending in a peace no more advantageous 
than what could have been secured years before, and stained 
by disgraceful treacheries. We look forward with eagerness 
to Professor Trevelyan’s account of these most memorable years. 

EK. E. Kevverr. 


VARIATIONS ON A 


Ten Letter Writers. 
8s. 6d. 

A FitzGerald Friendship ; Being Hitherto Unpublished 
Letters from Edward FitzGerald to W. B. Donne. 
“aber and Faber. 15s. 


MOOD 


By Lyn Lu. Irvine. Hogarth Press. 


The key to Miss Irvine’s book is in the title. She has not 
wished to compile another disquisition on letters and letter- 
writers, but has chosen ten virtwosi who appeal to her tempera- 
mentally and out of whom she can make a sort of unity. She 
has in fact written ten short biographies, which she i!lustrates 
from the author’s letters; and to this she adds a general intro- 
duction. This gives the book a raison d’étre, and makes it different 
from ordinary chit-chat. Ten Letler Writers is controlled by an 
alert and trained intelligence. Miss Irvine has really studied 
her subjects and her quotations have the freshness of quotations 
chosen to illustrate their purpose. They are biographical, not 
impressionist. 

But we must come to the ten letter writers. They are: Mme. 
de Sevigné, Dorothy Osborne, Swift, Mme. du Deffand, Horace 
Walpole, Cowper, Lady Bessborough, Lamb, Mrs. Carlyle 
and Mérimée. Half these writers were women; Walpole and 
Cowper were both half-women: Lamb was almost an invalid 
and resembles Cowper, in the sense that, with the fear of going 
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THE LIFE OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. By 7. LZ. GARVIN, Editor of The Observer: 


Illustrated. 8vo. Vol. I. From his birth (1836) to the resignation of Gladstone’s Government 


(1885). 


Vol. II. From 1885, through the struggle for Home Rule, to the formation of the 
Unionist Administration under Lord Salisbury (1895). 


About 25/- each volume. 


THE FORTRESS. By HUGH WALPOLE. The Third Volume of the Herries Chronicles. 


820 pages. 10/6. Leather, 15/-. 


LARK ASCENDING. A Novel. By M4ZO DE LA ROCHE, author of Falna, Whiteoaks, 


Finch’s Fortune, etc. 7/6. 


“ The imaginative reactions of Fay, the Sicilian contessa, strike me as the highwater-mark of their creator’s a 


THE PROVINCIAL LADY GOES FURTHER. 


_ ” ) , 
vement.”—Puach. 


By E. M.DELAFIELD,. With Illustra- 


tions by Arthur Watts. A companion volume to Diary of a Provincial Lady, the author’s most 


successful book. 7/6. 


Queer Street By EDWARD SHANKS. 10s. 64. 
Life in a modern Bohemia. 


“685 pages of good, energetic fiction. ... Queer Sireet 
contains livelier writing and more of it than nine novels out 
of any ten you may pick up.’”’-—News Chronicle. 


A Walpole Omnibus V olume. 


Four Fantastic Tales. 


(Containing Maradick at Forty, Prelude to Adventure, 
A Man with Red Hair and Above the Dark Circus). 
With decorative title-page and jacket design by Rex 
Whistler. 936 pages. 7s. 6d. (October 28) 


The Marriage of Hermione. By R/CHM4AL 
CROMPTON, author of The Odyssey of Euphemia 
Tracy, Portrait of a Family, etc. 7s. 6d. 


The Heartless Land. 


7s. 6d. 


By FAMES STERN. 


“The eight stories in his book have exceptional force, 
and are written without affectation and not unbeautifully : 
they are the best work about Africa we have had since Mr, 
Plomer’s short stories.’-—New Siaitesman and Natton. 


Fever Heat: A Drama of Divided 
Germany. By YOSEF MARIA FRANK. 
Translated by F. H. LYON. 7s. 6d. 


“ An uncommonly persuasive and illuminating picture of 
the political drama of contemporary Germany .. . this 
exceptionally interesting novel. . . . It has been excellently 
translated.’’—The Times. 


Scarlet, Blue and Green: A Book of 
Sporting Verse. By DUNCAN FIFE, 
With Illustrations in colour and black-and-white by 


CECIL ALDIN. 10s. 6d. 
A Half Day’s Ride. 


A volume of Essays on vari 


By PADRAIC COLUM. 


ed subjects. 73. 6d. 


An Economic History of Soviet Russia. 
sy LANCELOT LAWTON. Author of The Russian 
Revolution, 1917-1926. 2 vols. 25s. 

“Mr. Lawton’s fully documented book is, indeed, a most 
admirable antidote to the more roseate accounts of the con- 
dition of Russia which have recently been put in circulation.” 
—The Scotsman. 


Early Beliefs and Their Social Influence 
3y PROF. E. WESTERMARCK, PH.D., \ate Martin 
White Professor of Sociology in the University of 


London, author of History of Human Marriage, etc. 


73. 6d. 


COLLECTED 





VERSE OF LEWIS CARROLL. 


(October 28). 


Rome of the Renaissance and To-Day. 
By the Right Hon. SIR RENNELL RODD, G.C.B. 
With 56 Illustrations in gravure from drawings by 
HENRY RUSHBURYT, 4.2.4. 253. 

‘This handsome volume is first and foremost a contribution 
to scholarship . . . Page after page exhibits instances of the 
same rare learning . . . Mr. Henry Rushbury has illustrated 
the book with upwards of 50 full-page pen-and-wash drawings 
beautifully reproduced. They are very individual pieces of 
work.’’—The Times. 


Memoirs of an Architect. By SIR 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. Hon. Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


War Memories. By PRINCESS MARIE DE 


CRO?. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
“ One of the most gallant figures in the Great War 
She sheltered men of the Allied Armies ...and now 
describes her whole experiences in a poignant... and 
intensely moving little book.’-—Dr. ]. M. Bulloch in Ne 


castle Chronicle. 


The Life of Mary Kingsley, the famous West 
African Traveller. By STEPHEN GWYNN. Ulus- 
trated. 12s. 6d. (Recommended by the Book Society.) 

“ To those who do not know her 
will be a re 
is unique. 


vork Mr. Gwynn’s memoir 
velation, for Mary Kingsley as a writer of travel 
The Spectator. 


Biographical Fragments. 8, 


SIR ARTHUR 
SCHUSTER, F.RS. Ul 10s. 6¢ 


. 6d. 


Beethoven as He Lived. By RICHARD 
SPECHT. {LFRED KALISCH. A 


portrait of Beethover a W DY a series Oo 


Translated 
of him in different pha f his life and character 


An Indian Monk. His Lif and Ac 
By SHRI PUROHIT SWAMI. With F: 


7s. 6d. net. With Introduction by W. B. YEATS 
Should especially interest all in this country who 
to understand the mind and ight of India. 


On Ancient Central Asian Tracks. 8 


SIR AUREL STEIN. Author of On Al 
Track to the Indus and Ruins of Desert Cat 
trated. 


Metternich and the British Govern- 
ment, from 1809-1813. 
By C. S. B. BUCKLAND. About 21 


CENTENARY PRESENTATION 


EDITION DE LUXE, Fully Illustrated by Sir John Tenniel, Harry Furness, H. Holiday, etc. 8/6. 
[All prices quoted are net.] 
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mad, he played about, in his correspondence at any rate, with 
the superficial things of life. Mérimée was masculine enough. 
But Miss Irvine, less successful with him than with her other 
subjects, has tamed this Stendhalian egoist, with his dandyism, 
his atheism and his culle du moi to fit him into her scheme. 
Swift certainly was sufficiently thorough-going. But his Journal 
to Stella is emphatically a journal, not a letter, while Ball’s 
edition of Swift's correspondence reveals him as everything except 
a great letter-writer. 

Miss Irvine has a point of view. Letter-writing is essentially a 
feminine occupation : most women, cither by nature or training, 
lack the continuous concentration necessary to produce a long 
work of art, be it The Decline and Fall, or Les Liaisons Danger- 
euses. ‘There is no reason why Mme. du Deffand and Mrs. 
Carlyle should not have written books, had they wanted to ; 
hut they knew their limitations. Ten Letter Writers is a trifle 
lady-like and not very youthful. Mme. du Deffand, Walpole, 
and Cowper hardly ever seem to have been young, and though 
Dorothy Osborne, from posterity’s point of view, was never 
anything else, she led a secluded life and was never noted for 
high spirits. For Miss Irvine the ideal letter-writer is rather 
unhappy, preferably growing rather old, generally tied to one 
place, and, if possible, suffering from some physical defect 
or painful malady. At best she is secluded and vaguely thwarted. 

How admirably Miss Irvine writes about Dorothy Osborne ! 
In a phrase, she lights up the life of Cowper—* Surrounded as he 
was with men and women worshipping God as placidly as sheep 
crop the turf.” It could not be better done, while her insight 
into Mme. du Deffand, a romantic spirit in a classical frame, 
is fresh and subtle. We are beginning to see Miss Irvine’s 
self-imposed limits. ‘* None of these ten people, except Swift 
and Mérimée, was cither very adventurous or very active.” 
They lived between the middle of the seventeenth and the middle 
of the ninetcenth centuries, an age, comparatively speaking, of 
metaphysical calm, when the bases of civilisation were accepted, 
and nerves wracked neither by too much doubt nor the telephone. 
They had the time and the mood to write. To-day we are all 
thrown into such moral chaos that the letter-writer is sub- 
merged, Certainly this further assumption enables Miss Irvine 
to develop her theme still more perfectly. But as an hypothesis 
it is of doubtful validity. As people now see each other more, 
they probably write less. But the moral argument is less con- 
vineing. Probably no age has seemed so static to contem- 
poraries as it does to posterity, and in any case what was the 
sense of security that enabled Cicero to write his letters ? 

Miss Irvine, aiming at the portrayal of a mood, would be 
judged as an artist. Do we, in effect, find the mood entirely 
pleasant ? 'There are occasions when the reader may feel that he is 
being stifled in a boudoir and must fly to a window to let in an 
icy blast; or that he has suddenly burst into a drawing-room 
in heavy muddy boots. Miss Irvine might advantageously 
have varied her mood. What, after all, about the letter-writers 
who were both ** very active and very adventurous?” Byron, 
for instance, whose universe was always chaotic ? or Voltaire, 
in some ways the greatest of all letter-writers, straddling like 
an hysterical Apollyon right across Miss Irvine’s eighteenth 
century, and tossing off his tens of thousands of letters, as a 
release for his gigantic energies ? They would have varied the 
scene and illustrated the truth, that the man of action can be 
among the best of letter-writers, as can the high-spirited boy 
or the young man with the world at his feet. The young Disraeli 
letters are all so good that it is hard to find a quotation. He 
writes to his father from Malta : 

Here the Younkers do nothing but play rackets, billiards and 
cards, race and smoke. To govern men, you must either excel in 
their accomplishments or despise them. Clay does one; I do the 
other and we are both equally popular. Affectation tells here 
even more than wit. Yesterday, at the racket-court, sitting in 
the gallery among the strangers, the ball entered and lightly struck 
me and fell at my feet. I picked it up and observing a young rifle- 
man excessively stiff, I humbly requested him to forward its passage 
into the court, as I had really never thrown a bal! in my life. This 
incident has been the general subject of conversation in the Messes 
to-day. 

It is possible to be quite young, in roaring health and tearing 
spirits and still write a perfect letter. But presumably this 
truth, if illustrated, would have spoilt Miss Irvine’s mood, to 
which she has a right, and which many people may find wholly 
sympathetic. 

FitzGerald was another of these letter-writers, whom psycho- 
Jogical infirmity in some way unfitted for the world. Here are 


some further sweepings from his waste-paper basket, unpublished 
letters to his friend Donne, which will be welcomed by those 
who never tire of FitzGerald. One passage about Tennyson 
sums up what all people occasionally feel about all posts. 

I felt that if Tennyson had got on a horse and ridden twenty miles 
instead of moaning over his pipe he would have been cured of his 
sorrows in half the time. As it is, it is about three vears before the 
poctic soul walks itself out of darkness and despair into common 
sense. Plato would not have allowed such querulousness to be 
published in his Republic, to be sure; and when we think of the 
Miss Barretts, Brownes, Jewsburys, ete., who will set to work to 
feel friends’ losses in melodious tears, in ithitation of A.T.’s, one 
must allow Plato was not such a prig as some say he was. 

This volume is beautified- by a very interesting water-colour 
of FitzGerald as a young man from the pencil of Thackeray 
and by a very good drawing of Kean as Richard III. by Fitz- 
Gerald himself. The Editor states that he publishes these letters 
verbatim et literatim yet more than one long passage is omitted 
without explanation. 


LIVE FOR THE ONLY 
Edgar Wallace. By His Wire. 12s. 61. 

Mrs. Edgar Wallace’s book about the last seventeen years of 
her husband’s life is of absorbing interest to writers as well as 
to Edgar Wallace “‘ fans.’ It is sincere and modest, full of 
feeling without sentimentality and gives a living picture of 
him and of herself. One cannot read far without liking them 
both. 

On the second page she tells us one of the most significant 
things about his character. ‘* Edgar lived in the present. First 
and foremost a journalist, he considered the yesterdays as Fleet 
Street considers yesterday’s newspapers—worthless.” 

Such an attitude brought with it certain limitations. For 
instance it effectually debarred Edgar Wallace from that im- 
mense literary ficld exemplified by A La Recherche Du Temps 
Perdu, yet it led to great personal happiness and great personal 
virtues. He had no regrets. Though he always wanted money, 
and earned enormous sums by his unceasing labour, it was only 
to hurl it away with both hands. 

He was a wild, insensate gambler, a man wjth a passion for the 
turf, who would always put his money on the last tip he was 
given, and during the last seven or eight years of his life he spent 
the income of a multi-millionaire without making any provision 
for the future. Why ? 

I do not think it was either his gambling or his generosity, 
one instance of which deserves to be quoted here, since one cannot 
read Mrs. Wallace’s brief mention of it and the friendship it 
brought with it, as one of the assets which he left to her, without 
respect. Many years ago he discovered the desperate need of a 
waiter serving him in a restaurant, asked him what was the 
matter, heard about the foreclosure on a mortgage, and tipped the 
man with a cheque for £250, at a time when his own income 
was only about ten times the amount. 

He threw away money not simply, I think, because he loved 
luxury and spending money, nor because he sought to propitiate 
everyone by continua! acts of generosity, but for a reason which 
Mrs. Wallace does not hint at and which perhaps only other writers 
will appreciate. Edgar Wallace was the fastest writer in the 
world, he regarded himself as a world’s champion and he was 
determined not to relax, and not to let his output drop. As the 
years went by he wrote more and more and more and faster and 
faster and faster, but he never could have done it had it not been 
necessary. He needed the same spur that so many writers need : 
he had to be in urgent need of money. Thus when a play suddenly 
brought in £40,000, it had to be thrown away as fast as possible 
or the secret stimulus, the necessity to write, would vanish. 

Ilis production was enormous, and his gift one which makes 
every honest writer with envy to think about. “ He 
could always rely upon his uncanny ability to turn out acceptable 
copy—whatever the subject—at a speed that often taxed my 
stenographie skill to the limit. ‘The words flowed from his lips 
uninterruptedly—almost as if he were reading from an invisible 
page.” 

But he was not only a journalist. He reeled off his stories 
at the same speed into a dictaphone, and the piles of wax cylinders 
grew beside him faster than any typist could transcribe from 
them. Fiction was only a sideline, but the novels sold in millions 
(Hutchinsons sold nearly half a million of his books in one year 
and he had other publishers). They are still the favourite reading 
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The Story of the 
Borgias 


By LACY COLLISON.MORLEY 
12s. 6d. net 


This vivid book sets the Borgias, perhaps the 
most remarkable family in world history, against 
the cruelty and corruption of Renaissance Italy. 
Using new evidence, it weeds out the truth from 
the falsehood about their alleged crimes. 


Superman 
By N. AUSUBEL 
8 plates 18s. net 


“This new study of Frederick the Great is one of 
the most remarkable historical portraits that has 
come out of modern Germany. As a literary 
achievement it must rank among the best.’”’— 
Sunday Referee. 


ABC of Chemistry 


By J. G. CROWTHER 
4s. 6d. net 


Shows how chemical science enters into the 
processes of life and industry, and gives a full 
account of the most recent developments in 
chemical theory. Uniform with Russell’s Re- 
lativity, Ogden’s Psychology, Fraser Harris’s 
Nerves, etc. 


Montagu Norman 
By PAUL EINZIGC 10s. 6d. net 


“I must offer my sincere congratulations. This 
interesting volume is remarkably well written ; 
it is just; it is the work of a writer anxious to 
do justice to one of the greatest men of our time.” 
—VISCOUNT SNOWDEN, in Sfectator. 


12 plates 


AUTUMN BOOKS 


A Selection 












The Victorian 


Sunset 
By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 
Oct. 20th 12s. 6d. net 


An account of the last thirty years of the Vic- 
torian era; a brilliant study of the personalities 
of the period and of the social, political, artistic, 
and literary events of the day 


Jehol 


By SVEN HEDIN 
Nov. 3rd 64 plates 18s. net 
A picture of romance and intrigue at the Court 
of the great Manchu Emperors of China. The 
descriptions of the palaces and temples of Jehol 
bring back in fascinating detail the vanished 
glories of one of the world’s greatest civilisations. 


Sardinian Sideshow 


By AMELIE BRAZDOVA 
12 plates 7s. 6d. net 
Recommended by the Book Society. ‘* Written with a 
dancing sense of fun. Mme. Brazdova and Sardinia 
fell in love with each other, and her book, with 
its humorist’s apprehension of people and its 
indirect revelation of the writer's own quality, 
gives the reasons.’-—CLEMENCE DANE. 


English Justice 


By « SOLICITOR” 10s. 6d. net 


“A sustained and deadly attack on the English 
police courts.’ —Manchester Guardian. “It will 
prove a best-seller. Not a dull page in it.’’—Law 
Journal. “ A remarkable attack on the magis- 
trate system.’’—Evening Standard 



















a 
Gramont Memoirs 
Translation by PETER QUENNEL. Edited 
by CYRIL HARTMANN 20 plates 
400 pages 7s. 6d. net 


A new edition of this brilliant and lifelike picture 
of Charles IT’s Court has long been needed. 
“ Here at last we have the standard edition of a 
masterpiece.’’—-Observer. 


A Short History 
of Scotiand 


By GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON 
With 4 maps 326 pages 6s. net 
“One of the best books about Scotland in recent 
years.”"—New Statesman. “ A real history of the 
mind, heart and soul of a _ people.’’—Sunday 
Times. 


Four worth while Books in Cheap Editions 





Flying Dutchman 


By ANTHONY FOKKER 
With 16 plates 312 pages 6s. net 


“* First-rate.’’—Observer. \s amazing an auto- 


biography as has ever been published.’’—Every- 
man. “‘ One of the most fascinating books on flying 


ever written.’’—-Datly Mai 


A History of 


the Pirates 
By CHAS. JOHNSON 


620 quarto pages 12s. 6d. net 


With 18 plates 


“Here it is at last, the first complete reprint 
of this wonderful book. It is a masterpiece.’’— 
Puirie Gosse in Sunday T1me 
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of millions of people, and for this reason it would be fatuous and 
imbecile for me to call them unreadable. If I cannot read them 
it is because I am like the Princess who could not sleep because 
of the rose-leaf under her mattress. There were bound to be 
rose-leaves sprinkled through the wax cylinders of such a super- 
man. His achievement as a story-writer is a quantitative one, 
but this is far from being the case with regard to his plays. Play- 
writing he took seriously, shutting himself up alone to write 
them out in long-hand in the greatest detail. Some were failures, 
but the only two I have seen seemed to me to be masterpieces. 
The flat grittiness of his prose had been replaced by direct, 
brilliantly dramatic dialogue, every sentence of which, one felt, 
brought one nearer to the heart of a tremendously exciting 
mystery. 

Thus while most of his work was as worthless as the yesterday's 
newspapers in which it appeared, the plays may quite possibly 
outlast revolvers. Davip GARNETT. 


THE NEW CHILD’S GUIDE TO 
KNOWLEDGE 


An Outline for Boys and Girls and their Parents 
Edited by Naomi Mrircnison. Gollanez. 8s. 6d. 


The educative instinct is, it must be admitted, one of the 
strongest and most primeval. From * Old Mother Tabbyskins 
teaehing kittens how to swear” to the author of Proverbs, and 
from King Alfred to Mrs. Mitchison, all parents have, with soul 
and mind and strength, striven to guide, drive, cajole or bully 
their children along the way they wished them to go. As new 
discoveries have been made, so each mother, be she Holy Church 
or humblest peasant, has edited the new knowledge for the 
benefit of her young; and the grammars and copybooks of 
mediaeval times were succeeded by such admirable digests of the 
working of microscope and telescope, thermometer and barometer, 
as Miss Edgeworth’s Early Lessons or the later World of To-day. 
When the amount of knowledge had grown unmanageable, the 
encyclopaedias came, and other ** potted meats,’ such as Madam 
How and Lady Why, and Arthur Mee’s works. Now Messrs. 
Gollancz have published, at an absurdly reasonable price, the 
latest addition to our shelves of printed pemmican, a volume con- 
sidered especially suitable for children of eleven years of age and 
upwards. It is a very praiseworthy book. A galaxy of talented 
men and women, mostly young, have written down for (or 
perhaps to ?) the boys and girls of to-day a summary of what 
they themselves have learned. The result is what it claims to 
be—an outline of the * beginnings of things, the foundations of 
knowledge which “shows why they are exciting.” It is 
divided into three parts—-Science, Civilisation, Art—-of which 
Part I is unquestionably the most successful. Indeed, if capsuled 
knowledge is in any way to be recommended, this survey of what 
science is, what it does, and what are the special fields of the 
chief sciences, is unquestionably the most important contribution 
made to education in this century. The endless “ whys” of 
the intelligent child are at last and at any rate answered; and 
the badgered parent will find in this vade mecum an answer to 
almost every conceivable question. The articles are very well 
written, lucid, definite, simple and direct, they evade no issues, 
vet are in every way balanced and decorous. Part I is, indeed, 
so obviously excellent, that no sane person, nor even any bishop 
or Moderator, could cavil at it. Hach author has, after explaining 
his own part of the puzzle, fitted it into the great whole, and has 
fully taken to heart Blake’s advice, ** Thou art a man, God is no 
more, thine own humanity learn to adore.” Certain especial 
merits should be noticed: Mr. Pirrie’s Applied Biology, Mr. 
Pilley’s Chemistry and Mr. Wughes’ Physics have, besides all 
their other qualities, the incomparable virtue of that “ sense of 
glory ” which is the prerogative of the highest understanding. 
These three fill their readers with a feeling of wonder at the ordered 
beauty of creation, which the other writers somehow fail to do. 
Dr. Cullis’ Physiology, however, resolves the greatest parental 
difficulty —that of explaining “ the facts of life *°—-once and for 
all, and resolves it very well, although perhaps (three detailed 
diagranws of the reproductive system are hardly necessary, when 
one suflices to explain the more complicated mechanism of the 
brain. Perhaps, too, What Science Can Do is a little patronising 
in its language. It is to be doubted if children really enjoy the 
“don’t forgets” and * you won’ts”’ and “ aren’t we alls” as 
much as their elders think they do, but in general the language 
is refreshingly unchildish. The whole of Part I is a presentment 





of facts in which personal theories have small place, and, as such, 
it not only interests and enthrals, but also will provoke a child 
to inquire for him- or herself. 

Part IT, because it is less universal, is not so successful. To 
scientific fact there can only be one attitude and one response : 
there are no two viewpoints possible about the existence of 
gases or the weight of water. But about civilisation and art, 
tot homines, quot sententiae. Anyone, with the sufficient know- 
ledge, can tell a child what his eve is and how it works; but he 
ean only tell him what he thinks he should do with that eye, or 
what other people think. And Messrs. Heard, Beales, Skepper 
and Stapledon are inclined to take the “ we whose souls are 
lighted, with wisdom from on high” attitude, to past, present 
and future. It is very natural, and well meant, to try and help 
youth to avoid the mistaken ideas oneself has had to discard, to 
protect it from the evils of the past, and to help it to enjoy the 
benefits one’s own generation has painfully acquired. But it 
is no more likely to be successful, as a plan of action, than were 
the * Clarissas * or even the “ Erics”’ of bygone years. Each 
generation burns the idols of its predecessor, and the child of 
eleven, to whom these writers preach, is as suspicious of pro- 
paganda, even when cloaked by Mr. Stapledon’s idealism or 
Mrs. Cole’s fairmindedness, as his grandparents were of blanc- 
mange, even when chocolate-flavoured. Also, propaganda does 
* date” terribly: only superlative genius can make it so great 
artistically that it has a permanent value. None of the articles 
in Part II has an enduring air—none compares with such ** tracts ” 
as Absalom and Achitophel, Gulliver's Travels, Sybil, the Idea of a 
University, Erewhon, the Vision of Piers Ploughman, or even 
Letters from John Chinaman. Consciously, the authors of Part 
II are trying to safeguard their own immortality—are endeavour- 
ing to sow the seed of their beliefs before it is too late. Sub- 
consciously they are: trving to protect themselves from the 
iconoclasm of youth by enlisting it on their side. For a child 
is the most dangerous creature in the whole world, and each 
generation has tried in its turn, and unsuccessfully, to capture 
youth, and to shackle it with their rusty harness, and break it in 
to their -isms. This book proves that the child is the only living 
organism of whom the scientist is still afraid. Every baby born 
may by its discoveries overthrow the citadels of to-day, and make 
EKinstein’s relativity seem a creed as outworn as the Emperor 
Julian’s. So here, there are only one-sided arguments: no 
devil's advocate is allowed. The young reader of this outline 
must not, cannot, know that there are any arguments possible in 
favour of war, family life, religion, capitalism or individualism. 
Of those great thinkers who * Alone, sought the Alone,” there is 
no mention ; of the great kings and those who served and died for 
them, hardly a word ; to the splendours of the Renaissance, of 
Akbar’s Empire, of Elizabethan England or seventeenth century 
France, there are the barest references. 

art IIL is like the curate’s egg. Mr. Williams-Ellis writes so 
well that one hopes he will write a whole A BC of architecture for 
his and other people’s children ; and Mr. Gleadowe has much that 
is interesting to say of modern art, although his illustrations are 
not always impressive. But as a summary of the outlines of 
human values these five chapters are laughably inadequate. 

And of the greatest factor, for good or evil, in European civil- 
isation, since the signs A.D. were substituted for A.U.C., there is 
no mention: the mysterious individual, alluded to (once only) 
in Part I, on page 311, and there referred to with a Capital H, 
occurs not at all in Parts IT or ILI, nor is Ife included in the index. 

ANNE FREMANTLE, 


NON-STOP VARIETY 

Queer Street. By Epwarp Snanks. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

It all begins in The Bran-Pie Club. There we are introduced 
to Sergeant Bray, who guards the door, and to the despondent 
Mrs. Badger, who looks after the ladies and expects the club to 
be raided. And to the active, insolent Horace Griffin, who is 
the club’s compére, and to Mr. and Mrs. Tellus, a delightful 
married pair who succeed, almost alone in Mr. Shanks’s company, 
in using the club for enjoyment. In a preliminary talk before 
the curtain Mr. Shanks, as producer, has told us about the child- 
hood of Euan Carteret and Phyllis Blabey, the tenor and soprano 
of his variety show. Maurice Blabey, later Sir Maurice, owns 
and runs the club when his daughter, lovely, remote and 
“ splendidly null,” meets Euan once more. Euan is a hard- 
working scientific inventor; but he has to join the Bran-Pie, 
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FANFARE FOR TIN TRUMPETS 


(3rd impression.) 
7/6 net 
Margery Sharp 
Times Literary Supplement says: 


“It is impossible to convey her flavour in a few words: we can only hope 
that this charming piece of impertinence will be widely read for its fine 
sympathy with youth in all its shapes.” 


THE INVISIBLE ARMY 
7/6 net 
Desmond Ryan 


Lihoyd George says: 


“This isa very remarkable story of a remarkable man whom I found, when 
[ met him in negotiation, to have very magnetic and attractive qualities 
which accounted for his undoubted power of leadership of men. ‘The 
Invisible Army ’ is an absorbing and exciting narrative,” 


THE LAND-LOCKED LAKE 
7/6 net 
A. A. Hanbury-Sparrow 


Field Marshal Lord Allenby says: 


“Colonel Hanbury-Sparrow has been successful in the task he set himself ; to 
unfold the war in a living way, and to show the younger generation what 
it was—an intense spiritual experience. 

Brief comment is beyond my power; the book is too full of food for 
thought.” 


THE CHILD OF WARD IV 
7/6 net 
Hertha Von Gebhardt 


Daily Telegraph says. Manchester Guardian says? 


“A clever and moving novel.” “ Exceedingly well conceived.” 


ARTHUR BARKER LTD. 


21 GARRICK STREET W.C.2. 
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since Phyllis’s father owns it. From then Queer Street is a dazzling 
show of near-Bohemian life; Gucer in that everyone in it is 
ordinary. All the characters who do not cross busy streets in 
the morning on their way to work are a little later driven down 
the streets in opulent cars. Blabey is one of those men “ who 
handles millions,” a typical product of an age that lives on the 
past’s investments and its own overdrafts. There is no straight 
vice in one of them ; just muddle, and vanity, and a profound lack 
of originality. Mr. Shanks is devastatingly just. Euan, in 
spite of his brilliance as an inventor, is a dull young man; Phyllis, 
in spite of her beauty, is a dull young woman; and so is Mona 
Fenwick, in spite of her lapses from virtue. The big business men 
are duller than these; only Harry and Huffy Tellus are as 
amusing as their odd surname. 

It is a great feat for Mr. Shanks to make a continuous enter- 
tainment out of this unpromising material. His book is not 
profound or pretentious ; but it gives a very likely and probably 
accurate picture of one of the oddest phases of life in post-war 
London society. No one who has been to a night-club——of the 
kind which keeps the law—can have failed to see that these 
legendary places are not haunts of the fashionable, the vicious, 
the Bohemian or the reckless. Any of these may be found there, 
as they may be found in a Mayfair or Soho restaurant; but 
the ordinary frequenters of the night-club are the young and 
youngish people who have no homes, who live in dreary bed- 
sitting-rooms, with querulous neighbours in uncongenial parts 
of London. For these the night-club supplies the place of a 
café-restaurant and a dance-hall. There is a great deal in Mr. 
Shanks’s novel beside the club; but the Bran-Pie is the chief 
character. To his portrait of that, in its brilliance and minuteness, 
must yield Mr. Shanks’s pictures of life in Sir Maurice Blabey’s 
country-house, and even his very tender and imaginative account 

almost a separate story——of the relationship of Euan with his 
father, his sister and his poor drudge of an aunt. Queer Street is 
a novel which describes a period that is already a part of history. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF BEING MODERN 
A Letter to Virginia Woolf. By Perer QuUENNELL. 
Press. Is. 


Modern American Poetry. 


Hogarth 


A Critical Anthology, editcd by 


Louis UNrerMryer. Cape. 15s. 
Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
Macmillan. 21s. 


In his Letter to Mrs. Virginia Woolf, Mr. Quennell states 
sympathetically the predicament of the modern poet. He is 
replying to an earlicr letter in the same series addressed by Mrs. 
Woolf to a young poet, who, she suggested, would write better 
“if he could throw himself back in spirit to a happier time.” 
But can he ? asks Mr. Quennell ; and answers that there are too 
many restrictions in the way. The poet having acquired a degree 
of self-consciousness cannot go back on it ; his field, too, has been 
narrowed down in the course of time so that now he is left with 
only a small allotment which he must cultivate as best he can 
he is left to * exploit the irreducible minimum which is poetry 
and nothing besides.” By alert listening, by scraping 
2 phrase here and paring there, by salvaging from the past (when 
things were so different !) he collects his little pile to put before 
the reader, who in turn must begin to burrow in the odd assort- 
ment. It is all very difficult! What is to be done ? 


pure poetry 


A modern poet may put the blame on his surroundings—and to 
some extent, as I have attempted to show, he is probably justified 
yet, within himself, the acute pangs of a guilty conscience keep up 
their intolerable nagging rhythm: ‘ Granted that your case is 
doubly hard—you are involved in the general fate of literature, and 
bewildered by the catastrophe of your whole age—you can’t shirk 
the major obligation.”’ ** What is it ?” * And 
what is poetry ?” 


* To write poetry.” 


One thinks, of course, of Eliot. 

* The general fate of literature ?°’ This seems an exaggerated 
defeatism (Eliot's influence kills more than it cures), yet one can’t 
deny that Mr. Quennell states the ease exactly for a type of modern 
poet. The predicament in its less extreme form is a good deal 


commoncr than we suppose. An overburdening sense of the 
achievement and opportunity of the past, an extreme awareness 
of present difficulties — these are the inevitable accompaniment of 
the new self-consciousness in the poet, and inhibit him accordingly. 
Possibly, as Mr. Quennell ends by suggesting, his poetry will 


emerge with a 


“spare dynamic elegance, more cerebral perhaps 


than the verse we know, harmonised in a different and subtler 
way *’—-the beginnings, perhaps, of a “‘ pure * poetry in the sense 
that music has developed into the purest of the arts. But this 
involves a belief in the potency of words in themselves, the 
possibility of their dissociation from common ties, for which at 
present we have small grounds. Mr. Quennell says (again after 
Eliot) that a sense of words is the first requirement of a poet. 
He ignores the importance of impulse—which is surely at the 
root of the whole modern predicament. 

Walt Whitman had very little “sense of words” as Mr. 
Quennell applies the phrase; rather he used them in the mass. 
Here is a perfect example of the triumph of impulse—of poetic 
impulse of course, but that is remote from verbal sensibility. And 
a glance through Mr. Untermever’s collection of Modern American 
Poetry will show a recurrence of the same sort of impulse, the 
rhetorical, prophetic, democratic foree of Whitman in the poems 
of Lanier, Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsay, 
and others. Lindsay, from the word-manipulator’s point of 
view, is merely a Salvation Army bandsman and not a poet at 
all. I can explain my different point of view, perhaps, by saying 
that he is often a bad poet but still a genuine one. 

Democracy as a possible force in poetry is, one presumes, 
unthinkable to an aristocrat like Eliot. His own poetry of 
expatriation began, no doubt, largely as a reaction against the 
democratic tradition in American poetry which attained a 
force there unique in modern literature. One notices, 
reading through this anthology (now in a fourth and cnlarged 
edition), particular strains: the lapsed European tradition, 
surviving oddly in corners like monuments which emphasise the 
conservative habits of pioneers ; the naive illumination of Emily 
Dickinson ; the number of women poets; an undercurrent 
(surprisingly subdued) of the negro; the recurring force of 
Whitman, which compensated for the lack of folk poetry and 
ballad in American tradition. The impulse in some of these strains 
is strong. With the second half of the book, and the coming of 
the post-war poets, there is a definite change-over from impulse 
to the preoccupation with words. Where the change is most 
self-conscious a diminution in impulse is inevitable. But impulse 
in some form or other is essential to poetry, and now it took the 
form of movements—imagism, classicism, a new puritanism. There 
were no movements in English poetry at the time comparable 
to these in America, and since the war all the important influences 
on English poetry have come from America. We have only to 
read a representative collection of modern American poetry and 
compare it with the English equivalent (no such anthology, 
however, exists) to be aware of this fact. 

The group impulses of these new movements were strong 
enough to make them important ; the individual impulse, in the 
imagists, in Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, was small. One must 
add to them now the young poet of the present imagined by 
Mr. Quennell. 

As a modest appendix to Mr. Quennell’s thesis of aridity one 
may perhaps add the collected works of another American poet, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson—a thousand packed pages. He is 
the sort of poet so casy now to despise : not least because he is 
still living. You will find in his work little * pure poetry,” 
much accomplishment and thought, much much 
dramatic situation. He is the writer of a sheltered, soberly 
apparelled, homely realistic, conversational-poetic verse. He 
belongs definitely to the last century, though most of his books 
have appeared in this. He is not a great poet, but a good second- 
ary one: and—here is my point—the bulk of his work, a faith 
in the office and craftsmanship of the poet, an acceptance of 
traditional form as the unobtrusive medium for his thoughts, 
scenes and portraits have enabled him to produce distinctive 
poetry. Some of his pictures belong to an old genre and have lost 
their glow; his mastery of blank verse is often curiously neutral 
and low-pitched; he has a weakness for starting monologues 
from the great figures of the past. One of his best poems, “* Ben 
entertains a man Stratford,’ begins with lines 
which fall naturally into pastiche : 


character, 


Jonson from 


You are a friend, then, as I make it out, 

Of our man Shakespeare, who alone of us 
Will put an ass’s head in Fairyland 

As he would add a shilling to more shillings, 
All most harmonious—and out of his 
Miraculous inviolable increase 

Falls Lion, Rome, or any town you like 
Of olden time with timeless Englishmen . . 


The last line but two might be taken as a glaring example of 
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on the subject, collected with great care, and set down! with 
exemplary accuracy and good judgement.’’—Medical World. 


10s. 6d. 


THE FLINT MINERS 
OF BLACKPATCH 


J. H. PULL 


From the Foreword by Sir Arthur Keith: 
“*He has reconstructed reliably and vividly a phase in the life 


of the pioneers who brought dawning civilisation to our land. 
. An original contribution to the history of England.’’ 


10s. 6d. 


THE TALMUD 


Foreword by M. J]. Loewe, M.A, 
“The general reader will be greatly beholden to Mr. Dudley 
Wright for having spread oui before him a wealth of information 
on the literary and historical! side of the Taimud. it is written 


by a scholar whom we are giad to welcome among the small band 
to which belong Strack, Moore and Herford.’'—/ewish Chronicle 
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false poctic mint. It is difficult to find really good passages for 
quotation (though many better than this); but the whole poem 
is better than its parts. In much recent poetry, it seems to me, 
the parts have been better than the whole. Let us enjoy by all 
means where we can, the difficult struggle of the moderns “ frozen 
into a gesture,” but not despise the easier pleasures. 

G. W. STONIER. 


THE 


By “ Souicrror.” 


JUSTICE IN DOCK 


English Justice. 10s. 6d. 


““ Solicitor” puts Justice in the dock and quite definitely 
finds it guilty on several counts, including malpractices, class 
bias, inattention, and a general lack of sympathy and under- 
standing in the execution of its duty. Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction—or ** Police ’’ courts as they are aptly but wrongly 
called—are the chief targets of his criticism; and_ those 
acquainted with them, both professionally and otherwise, will 
not be surprised at his strictures. In this book the whole 
procedure of our criminal machinery is concisely explained 
from A to Z, and at each step suggestions are made for reform. 
Whether all the abuses he enumerates are as gencral as 
* Solicitor > would have us believe is scarcely material: that 
irregularities such as questioning a prisoner in the dock and 
allowing unsworn hearsay statements on character frequently 
oeeur and are inherent in the system is well known, and emphasis 
may be necessary to break through national complacency. 
It is refreshing, however, to find a champion of legal reform 
imbued with sympathy for the feelings and bewilderment of 
“the accused” in unnerving surroundings—in fact, the whole 
book displays an outlook based on something more than mere 


Routledge. 


theories of abstract justice. 

The work apportioned by the legislature to Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction has grown enormously of late years, probably 
owing to the necessity for economy by those who use them most 

** Legal Woolworths,” the author, not very happily, calls them. 
Yet the type of J.P. has usually remained unchanged. True, 
the squire has lost his monopoly of class and sex, but appoint- 
ments are still regarded as rewards for service. Judicial duties, 
however, call for qualities of discernment and mental reserve 
irrespective of sex, politics or social status, and a recognition of 
this fact is cssential to improvement. “ Solicitor’? makes the 
interesting Clerk—a 
should act as Judge, with the Justices as a permanent 


suggestion that the whole-time civil 
servant 
jury. 
He deprecates Quarter 
appeal is heard by colleagues of the lower bench 
incidentally, which is in force at the Court of Criminal Appeal— 
and proposes the abolition of Quarter Sessions altogether, the 
work being transferred to County Courts assisted, if necessary, 
With a stronger panel of Justices, he 
contends, fewer minor offences need go for trial. This is an 


where the 
a system, 


appeals to Sessions 


by Commissioners. 


interesting reform, which deserves official consideration, but he 
is on more dangerous ground in proposing the abolition of 
The fact that he is able to quote certain abuses, 
and that coroners are apt to be verbose is more a case for reform 
than for abolition. IHlis suggestion that police superintendents 
should certify obvious accidental deaths has its dangers. 

attitude of some 
“he must have done something or 
is not a parody of our courts; it 
is an actual habit of mind, as evidenced, among other things, 


coroners’ courts. 


fhe supercilious, sometimes patronising, 
benches is well portrayed 
he wouldn’t have been here ”’ 


by the sarcasm and jokes. at the expense of workers and, 
especially, of matrimonial applicants. ‘ Solicitor” claims that 
ignorance is the basic fault, ignoranee on the part of the com- 
munity of what is done in their name and ignorance of the 
individual as to his rights and privileges in and out of court. 
To a certain extent he is probably correct, but a more serious 
fault may be found in the close liaison between police and court 
and the absence of funds for adequate defence. 

Many aspects of the subject are capably dealt with, all of 
mterest to penal reformers, such as the handicap of the poor 
in questions of debts, fines, bail and the employment of an 
advocate —the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act is claimed to be 
almost a dead letter for summary cases: courts of Domestic 
Relations, which he unfortunately 
police methods generally 


Opposes : confessions and 
juries and their shortcomings, with 
some interesting proposals for their improvement, all of which 


is told with an abundance of amusing anecdotes, though at 





times marred by irksome repetition. But in spite of the im- 
pression of injustice left by the book, it is difficult to believe that 
incorrect verdicts~ are ‘frequent: ~ Whether ~in~ general correct 
punishment is inflicted on the guilty is quite another matter. 
Hucu A. FRANKLIN. 


DOLLS AND PUPPETS 


Dolls and Puppets. By Max von Borun. ‘Translated by 
Josephine Nicoll. With a note on Puppets by George 
Bernard Shaw. Harrap. 30s. 

One need not live in a caravan to appreciate puppets, nor be 
the inhabitant of a sequestered private madhouse to retain a 
keen delight in the beauty of dolls. Toys of every sort are almost 
as old as the human race. No people but has left behind its dolls, 
and some indication of its degree of domestic culture is afforded 
by the skill which it has devoted to them. Herr von Bochn 
covers the entire field; he does not write—and this is perhaps 
a pity—of dolls and marionettes and shadow-shows to the ex- 
clusion of other branches of the same tribe, but deals with every 
sort of small figure that represents, or parodies, human 
existence. 

Thus his book ranges from Tanagra to Western Africa. Even 
the famous “ Aurignacian Venus,” a steatopygous limestone 
figurine, and the violin-shaped idols of the Cyclades, are invoked 
for the purposes of the first section; whence he proceeds to 
treat of Ancestor Images which, in their turn, lead to fetishes 
and talismans. Is the doll a kind of debased god ? It is interesting 
to learn that certain Indians of New Mexico construct images 
which, when they have served as ritual objects, are handed over 
to the children as mere playthings. Still, it is a far ery from 
some ghastly fetish of the Congo to the wooden and stuffed dolls 
of Northern Europe; from votive bronzes to the lay-model in 
the studio. Erudite and entertaining as the author proves, 
one could wish that his scope were somewhat limited. 

But these criticisms are perhaps a little ungrateful. After 
three hundred absorbing pages on the subject of dolls, which 
lead him to the countries of the Far East and the yet-observed 
Doll Festival of Japan, by way of Nymphenburg porcelain and 
jointed toys, he starts off on a discussion of the puppet-theatre. 
Shadow-plays, of course, are within his province, One is inclined 
to grumble that, whereas the shadow-figures of Lotte Reininger, 
which, though pretty, are relatively insignificant—those who 
frequent the Film Society have seen examples—are illustrated 
no fewer than seven times, the exquisite productions of Chinese 
fantasy are paragraph and a_ single 
plate. 

Yet to see them at work is a memorable experience. Not 
only do the shadow-actors themselves, cut out of sheets of thin 
leather and oiled so that the colours are translucent, reveal a 
strangely perverse and delicate charm—how they would have 
delighted Aubrey Beardsley !—but the technique of their manipu- 
lation against the screen is as skilful as it is dramatically impressive. 
Not a touch of merctricious modern whimsy. The bearded 
empcrors, jerking on horseback to love or war, the wasp-like 
maidens with their wonderfully flowered and plaited top-knots, 
the sages, monsters and statesmen who cross the stage, have 
the vivid stylised grace of traditional drama. One can command 
such a performance in one’s own garden for the price of a couple 
of stalls at a London revue! 

But the shadow-play is not peculiar to Chinese life. It has 
branches in Burma and Siam and a justly celebrated school 
among the Javanese. ‘This latter Herr von Boehn describes at 
length. Each school has produced a characteristic type of design, as 
well as a repertoire of accompanying dialogue. Each is indigenous 


disposed of in one 


in inspiration. The Javanese figures are perhaps the best, though 
the Chinese run them close in linear clegance. They are creations 
of that popular, yet subtle, art which we can write about but, 
once it is dead, never revive. 

The subject is vast and one expects prolixity. Herr von Boehn, 
it is pleasant to be able to add, may be discursive and voluminous, 
but is seldom dull. His book includes thirty coloured plates 
and four hundred and sixty-three illustrations in the text, clearly 
reproduced on good paper. In fact, this is a book to recommend. 
It is wonderfully good value for the money and ts packed tight 
with fascinating information. Mrs. Allardyce Nicoll has trans- 
lated it from the German. There is a brief but brisk foreword by 
Mr. Shaw, for whom a form of dramatic art which necds no 
words must have an uneasy magic. 








